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from this side of the Atlantic. Even Mr. Brett fails to mention 
it. Psychology, we may suppose, develops in each country along the 
lines of the national genius as well as those of the historical tradi- 
tion, and it is no discredit to us if we follow our bent and devote 
ourselves largely to observation of the palpable, to social implications 
and to practical applications. But it would be discreditable if we 
totally neglected theory and, despising the artists, gave over our 
science to the artizans. It is to be feared that the neglect of Ward 
in this country is symptomatic and arises from aversion to the 
'subtle,' suspicion of the 'logical,' and general disesteem for 'phi- 
losophy' so prevalent among our contemporaries. These prejudices 
are happily not shared by Mr. Brett. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

A History of English Philosophy. By W. R. Sorley. New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921. — pp. xv, 372. 
As most readers are doubtless aware, this is not strictly a new 
book. The author says in his brief preface : " The book, as it now 
appears, is based upon a series of chapters contributed to The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature." Not only so, but the gen- 
eral character of the volume was largely determined by the nature 
of the original contributions to the Cambridge History. It was 
evidently written, not for the mere beginner, nor for the professional 
student of philosophy, but for the really intelligent and informed 
general reader. Any writer is fortunate to have such an assured 
group of readers, and, needless to say, Professor Sorley has treated 
his readers with respect. It is unfortunate that this valuable vol- 
ume has not been available before for those who did not own the 
admirable, but bulky and expensive series to which the essential part 
was originally contributed. 

Of course this is not the only history covering the whole field 
of English Philosophy. In 1912 Professor Seth published his Eng- 
lish Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy as a volume in the 
" Channels of English Literature " series. It is to be doubted if 
this excellent book has received in this country the attention it 
deserves. Like Professor Sorley's History of English Philosophy, 
its character is, to some extent, determined by that of the series 
to which it belongs, but not to the extent of detracting from its 
value. Though confined to rather brief space, as the nature of 
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the series required, Professor Seth does not allow himself to be 
hurried, and he gives us a very clear, readable, and judicious ex- 
position of what is most essential in English Philosophy. In his too 
modest Preface, the author, disclaiming any ambitious intentions, says : 
" Such an exhaustive account of the subject as will be found, so 
far as the seventeenth century is concerned, in Charles de Remusat's 
Histoire de la Philosophie en Angleterre depuis Bacon jusqu' h 
Locke, or in Professor Sorley's admirable chapters in The Cambridge 
History of English Literature, lies entirely beyond the scope of 
the present work." So far as Professor Sorley's chapters are con- 
cerned, Professor Seth concedes too much. It is very easy to 
compare the scale of these histories of English Philosophy as we 
now have them; for, while Professor Sorley's publishers have 
treated him much the more generously as regards size of page and 
type, the average printed page of the two volumes contains approxi- 
mately the same number of words. It thus appears without the 
computations usually necessary, that Professor Seth's volume con- 
tains nearly twenty per cent more matter than Professor Sorley's; 
and the difference of scale is even greater than this would indicate, 
as the former writer confines himself rather more closely than the 
latter to the more prominent figures in English Philosophy. Not 
that this is necessarily an advantage. To make a rough comparison 
in four typical cases, while Locke is given practically the same space 
in the two books, Professor Seth gives more than twice as much 
space to Berkeley, twice as much to Hume, and nearly three times 
as much to J. S. Mill as Professor Sorley. As regards manner of 
treatment, the two writers do not differ greatly. Professor Seth's 
book may be a little more popular in style, but it is not noticeably 
so; both writers keep, in the main, to the traditional interpretations 
of the philosophers considered, but that was almost inevitable, 
considering the space to which they have restricted themselves. 

In treating of the history of English Philosophy, both authors 
evidently realize that they are dealing with a great subject. For 
example, there is none of the depreciation of Locke and Hume that 
one finds in T. H. Green's Introductions to his edition of Hume's 
works, and, on the other hand, no undue appeal to national pride. 
It may be noted that Professor Sorley regards Locke as, " on the 
whole, the most important figure in English Philosophy" (p. 102), 
while Professor Seth places Hume at the head of the list (p. 149). 
Neither writer lays any particular stress upon the comparative esti- 
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mate, and of course the matter is unimportant unless as suggesting 
that there is no recognized standard of comparison. Probably no 
English philosopher, with the possible exception of J. S. Mill, enter- 
tained as worthy a conception of what philosophy is and of what 
it means for human life as Locke. In estimating his achievements, 
we must remember not only the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, but his essays on toleration, theory of government, and 
education. Though the least technical of the great philosophers, he 
founded a new and most important discipline in the theory of 
knowledge. Hume, on the other hand, was hardly the disinterested 
seeker after truth that we look for in the highest type of philosopher ; 
but, though his ignorance of some matters pertaining to philosophy 
and of many matters pertaining to science was deplorable, and though 
not a few of his famous passages contain specious arguments, he 
was undoubtedly a philosophical genius of almost the highest order. 
Of course his original premises were impossible, but he was perfectly 
ready to disregard them when it suited his convenience. Though 
he chose to play the part of the skeptic, it was not really experience 
that he distrusted, but the prevailing rationalistic ideal of knowledge 
that even Locke had accepted, and it would seem that Hume's method, 
freed from its original crudities, was as capable of constructive 
as of destructive development. Of course all this refers to the first 
Book of the Treatise of Human Nature, which he unfortunately 
ruined in his later revision; but it is to be remembered that, in the 
Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (his revison of Book 
III) we have one of the undoubted classics of English Ethics. In 
any case, Locke and Hume belong to the immortals. 

It is to be noted that both of the histories under consideration 
perpetuate the Campbell Fraser tradition of the preeminent goodness 
and greatness of Berkeley. Professor Sorley refers to him as " one 
of the most perfect characters among men of letters " (p. 132) and he 
describes the Principles of Human Knowledge as "one of the works 
which have had a critical influence upon the course of European 
thought" (p. 137). Professor Seth goes almost as far, though he 
recognizes that Berkeley was rather unscrupulous as a theological 
controversialist (p. 124) and criticises some of his characteristic 
arguments in a way to reveal their essential weakness. The difficulty 
is not that Berkeley was deeply interested in the religious problem; 
certainly Butler was at least as much so, but this did not prevent 
him from being the greatest of English moralists. There is some- 
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thing mortal about the works of all philosophers and Butler was no 
exception; but, while the Analogy of Religion seems to be about as 
dead as nine out of the fifteen Sermons are potentially immortal, 
one does not recall a paragraph in Butler's works that is undignified 
or unworthy. On the other hand, Berkeley was first, last, and always 
a typical theologian of his rather unlovely generation (so far as 
theologians were concerned), and, like most of the rest of them, 
he was always spoiling for a fight. His interest in philosophy seems 
to have been determined by what he thought he could get out of it 
for theological purposes. One does not, at this late date, enjoy 
being reminded constantly of the amenities of early eighteenth cen- 
tury theological controversy, especially when they are irrelevant, as 
they usually are. (Cf. Berkeley's often quoted characterization of 
Shaftesbury under the name " Cratylus " in the third dialogue of 
Alciphrori). Berkeley was undoubtedly one of the brilliant men 
of his generation; but his principal argument, as he left it, was 
hardly philosophical in the proper sense, or only accidentally so. 
One can hardly be expected to accept his eighteenth-century con- 
ception of the Divine Being as a substitute for the world order, 
objectively regarded. Our present concern is with the behavior of 
nature, not with an unknown and unknowable substance, presumably 
with sinister qualities; and the question is, What categories are we 
to employ in dealing with nature in its totality? Berkeley's per- 
ceptualism can be worked according to the mechanical categories 
as well as according to the teleological ; in itself, it is ambiguous 
as to possibilities of development, as some of the neo-Realists have 
not failed to point out. While much more important for 'associa- 
tionism ' than has commonly been recognized, Berkeley is logically 
a minor figure for philosophy. In fact, his whole characteristic 
argument depends upon his theory regarding ' abstract ideas,' ac- 
cepted, indeed, by Hume as " one of the greatest and most valuable 
discoveries that has been made of late years in the republic of 
letters," but corresponding as little to the facts recognized by modern 
psychology as to the demands of modern logic. If Idealism did not 
have deeper and very different foundations, it would hardly be 
discussed seriously today. 

While Professor Sorley's exposition of the philosophical doctrine 
of J. S. Mill is much too brief, even according to the scale that he 
has adopted, he goes further than Professor Seth in emphasizing 
his greatness as a philosopher. He says: "John Stuart Mill is, on 
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the whole, the most interesting and characteristic figure in English 
philosophy in the nineteenth century" (p. 243). He is all this and 
more. Little as one may sympathize with some of Mill's earlier 
or even later enthusiasms, modern logic began with his epoch-making, 
if imperfect, work. This alone was a very great contribution to 
philosophy. But he dealt in the same large way with ethics and 
political economy and did much to help the England of the nine- 
teenth century to come to itself. Too much is made of his incon- 
sistencies. He is often called ' the philosopher of the transition ' by 
critics who forget how much he had to do with effecting the ' transi- 
tion.' While his logical theory was different enough from that of Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet, he consistently acted on the latter's principle that 
the only real test of truth is more truth. In perfect candor and 
largeness of vision, combined with much practicality of the right kind, 
he is the modern counterpart of Locke. 

As Professor Sorley approaches the end of his task, his tendency 
toward over-condensation becomes more evident. Less than nine pages 
altogether are devoted to Spencer, T. H. Green, Bradley, and Bosan- 
quet, though the author's treatment, of course, is not consecutive. 
Turning back, it will be noticed that Coleridge is not treated at all, 
except as an early influence upon J. S. Mill's development. Doubtless 
Coleridge was over-estimated as a philosopher by his own generation, 
but we can hardly afford to neglect him altogether. In short, our 
only real criticism of Professor Sorley is, that he has sometimes 
given us less than we might expect. As a handbook this volume is, 
in the main, admirable; but if it had been at least twice as long, it 
would have been more than twice as good, and one may surmise that 
the gifted author could have accomplished the task with a good deal 
less than twice the trouble. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 



